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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING'* 

Peacetime military conscription or universal military training, 
as we now more euphemistically style it, is at this writing very 
much the current topic. All wishful thinking that this issue was 
not to come to a “show-down” should have vanished with the 
appearance of General Marshall’s Report on October 10th, the 
President’s clear endorsement on October 23rd, and the subse- 
quent hearings before the House Military Affairs Committee 
which began on November 8th. 

Since this proposal first came to light in February 1943, when 
the Wadsworth Bill was introduced, there has been much dis- 
cussion pro and con and the issue has been greatly clarified in 
the public mind. Unfortunately, however, the War Department 
has attempted to over-simplify the issue by making it an “either/ 
or” proposition. According to the official spokesmen, the only 
alternative to the War Department’s plan is a large standing 
army. 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PROPOSALS BEFORE CONGRESS 


Before Congress at the present time there are three proposals 
for universal military training, the President’s recent message, 
the May Bill, H.R. 515 (or Guerney Bill, 8. 188), and the little- 
publicized Knowland Bill,? S. 1473. For the sake of clarity, 
these proposals are herewith analyzed in parallel columns, in 
the form of “answers” to selected “questions.” 


* Adapted from an — delivered at The Catholic University of 
America, } 2, 
* Senator Knowland, Republican of California, was a former Army Major 


who resigned his commission to accept appointment to the Senate to fill 
Goucher of 


out the term of the late ornia. — 
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FACTORS FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE TO ADOPTION OF 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Current aids to the push for peacetime conscription are: (1) 
increasing evidence of Russian intransigence in international 
affairs; (2) the influential backing of President Truman and 
General Marshall; (3) the conviction in official quarters that 
voluntary recruitment will not suffice for post-war military forces 
and for the necessary reserves; (evidence from early surveys 
made in this regard, according to report, have been instrumental 
in bringing about a change in President Truman’s attitude) ; (4) 
almost unanimous press backing and the well-organized support 
of the American Legion and other highly vocal groups; (5) the 
possibility that Congressmen have had an opportunity to forget 
the barrage of letters opposing this measure which they received 
many months ago. 

Among the factors that may be considered unfavorable to the 
passage of a peacetime conscription law, we may mention: (1) 
the end of the war with its natural reaction to things military; 
(2) the uncertainties of the effect of the atomic bomb on mass 
armies; (3) the much lower estimates than originally contem- 
plated for occupation forces in Germany and Japan; (4) appar- 
ent coolness to the program on the part of the Navy Department 
which seems now to be assured of recruiting 500,000 volunteers 
for the post-war Navy; (5) the likelihood of fairly general 
opposition on the part of educators, church groups, parents, and 
labor people which, although not always well organized, has 
been effective in the past. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING THE WAR DEPARTMENT PLAN FOR 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


It is true that military men in high places and the President 
himself have urged one particular plan for universal military 
training, as embodied in the May Bill. But a convincing case 
for that particular plan and for the military necessity behind it 
has not, in my judgment, yet been presented. I am encouraged 
in this belief by military men of competence who have ques- 
tioned the proposed plan of military training. A dramatic case 
in point occurred on the 10th of October. On that day the press 
of the country featured the concluding section of General Mar- 
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shall’s report favoring the adoption of universal military train- 
ing. On the same day the press carried an interview with 
Admiral Nimitz, reporting in very inconspicuous fashion a state- 
~ ment of his in opposition to universal military training. After 
a reminder from his aide, he added that his remarks should be 
considered as applicable only to the Navy. It has been reported 
on good authority that this was no chance remark of the Ad- 
miral, that it represents a considered change in his view and 
is the result of study and conviction. 

Personally, I dislike the idea of compulsory universal military 
training at any time. In wartime, however, I can look upon it 
as a necessary evil which is the concomitant of war. In peace- 
time, I believe that it can be tolerated as a measure of national 
security only as a last resort. In properly appraising the effects 
of universal military training in peacetime, we must take into 
account that the whole environment and psychology of peace- 
time differ radically from that of wartime. Through compul- 
sory military training in peacetime, grave harm can come to our 
youth and, through youth, to the nation as a whole. This harm 
to the morale of our youth, to the religion and morals of our 
youth, and to the vocations and careers of our youth will be 
greater in peacetime than in wartime. At the same time the 
agencies and measures developed in wartime to offset these dan- 
gers will tend to be weaker, much less effective, or will disap- 
pear altogether in peacetime. I have expounded these dangers 
in detail in other articles* and will not repeat them here. Let 
it suffice to say that I have checked my reasoning against the 
experience of many chaplains and of more than a hundred young 
men in all branches of the services and have found substantial 
and strong agreement. 

I am strongly opposed to the War Department proposal for 
universal military training as embodied in the May Bill (H.R. 
515) and as endorsed by President Truman. I am opposed to it 
because it features: (1) universal training rather than selective 
training for young men; (2) the late “teens” rather than the 
early “twenties,” for age; (3) continuous training for the mini- 
mum period of a year rather than intermittent training with 


* School and 3, 1945, Vol. 1575, pages 129-131. 


The Priest, March, 1 Vol. 1, ‘No. 3, pages 1 
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acceptable substitutes; (4) complete control by the Army and 
Navy without any reference to the states or the National Guard. 
I cannot bring myself to accept the “either/or” judgment. Ac- 
cording to this, either you must have a large standing army (no 
numbers mentioned) or you may have a comparatively small 
professional army (no numbers mentioned either) and this one 
plan of universal military training to supply the necessary citi- 
zen reserves. Is it possible that there is no alternative proposal? 

Personally, I believe that we shall have to maintain a rela- 
tively large Army and Navy for many years to come. When I 
say a relatively large Army and Navy, I mean the same numeri- 
cal strength for Army and Navy that the proponents of universal 
military training call relatively small. Using the figures that 
seem to be generally accepted in military circles, this means, in 
round numbers, a Regular Navy of 550,000 officers and enlisted 
men, a Marine Corps of 100,000, an Army Air Force of 600,000, 
and a Regular Army of approximately 500,000. 

I believe that we shall have to provide adequate reserves for 
such an Army and Navy, not only to help safeguard the peace 
under our present form of international organization, but also 
for our own national security. Furthermore, there must be pro- 
vided an effective means of recruiting a large Army and Navy 
with adequate reserves. I have sufficient confidence in American 
ingenuity to believe that this can be accomplished without resort 
to the extreme method which has been proposed by the War 
Department. 


AN ALTERNATE PROPOSAL 


In view of the Communist menace, the emergence of Soviet 
Russia from the war as a leading world power, the intransigent 
attitude of the Soviet Government in international affairs, it is 
difficult to see how Catholic educators, in the interest of national 
security, can oppose the War Department plan for universal 
military training without being willing to support an alternate 
proposal. What might such a proposal be? 

First of all, the Congress should be urged to adopt and to 
implement the “Martin Resolution (H.Res. 325) which was in- 
troduced into the House on July 17, 1945. After setting forth a 
number of pertinent reasons, the resolution proposes, 


. 
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That before the United States adopts compulsory military 
service, the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and the personal representative of the President of the 
United States on the United Nations Organization, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Junior, be, and hereby are, urged to work unceas- 
ingly for an immediate international agreement whereby com- 
pulsory military service shall be wholly eliminated from the 
policies and practices of all nations. 


More than likely such a proposal may be wholly unacceptable 
to other nations, the Soviet Government, for example. Even so, 
it still should be proposed. We cannot with a clear conscience 
advocate universal military training without having made an 
honest attempt to stave off an armament race by getting all 
nations to agree to forego conscription for military training or 
service in peacetime. 

In the event that the United Nations Organization fails to 
adopt such an agreement, and competent authorities can demon- 
strate the absolute necessity of some form of universal military 
training for the protection of our national security, then I see 
less danger for our youth and for the nation in universal military 
training as provided by the “Knowland Bill” than would be the 
case under the War Department plan, the “May Bill.” Senator 
Knowland’s plan is a “via media.” It needs some revision, how- 
ever. Thus its purpose should be limited to training only and 
not cover training and service. The reserve period should be 
shortened to five or six years, and there seems to be no need to 
incorporate in the plan the provision: “Whenever the Congress 
has declared the national interest is imperiled, the period above 
prescribed (12 months of training or service) may be extended 
by the President to such time as may be necessary in the interest 
of national defense.” It seems desirable that the program should 
also make provision for summer military camps, somewhat after 
the fashion of the old Citizens Military Training Camps. 

In such a program it would seem possible to avoid most of the 
dangers that seem inherent in the War Department plan. True, 
it may be more difficult to operate—and it is not the way that 
totalitarian nations would work it—but would it not be more 
in accord with our American way and with our ideals of maxi- 
mum liberty for the individual? 

Epwarp VY. Sranrorp, O.8.A. 
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WEAK SPOTS IN THE HARVARD REPORT 


There have been in recent years many studies and reports on 
general and particular phases of American education. Among 
a great variety of subjects discussed, none has called forth wider 
divergence of opinion and more heated controversy than that 
concerning the liberal arts tradition: its value, its present status, 
its chances for future survival. We may mention, in passing, 
the preoccupation of the Association of American Colleges with 
this subject over a long period of time, as well as the two-year 
study of the Catholic Liberal Arts College, conducted by the 
N.C.E.A., College and University Department, which is soon to 
be released. The experimental programs of St. John’s College 
and of the University of Chicago represent a related phase of 
the same problem. It is even safe to say that no major educa- 
tional institution with an eye to its future policy has failed to 
make some serious study of the problem of the liberal arts cur- 
riculum, both in its underlying philosophy and in its content. 

Comes now the Report of the Harvard Committee recently 
published under the title, “General Education in a Free Society.” 
This study was made at request of President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard University, by a committee of twelve men, 
headed by Dr. Paul H. Buck, Dean of the faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The twelve members, nearly all of the same university 
staff, represent a wide scope of teaching and research fields. 
They met in conference among themselves over a period of more 
than two years; they held interviews with many other educators 
of note and consulted diverse individuals and groups from many 
walks of life and from many sections of the country. In spite 
of the fact that the committee is a university-dominated group, 
the Harvard Report is broader in its scope and more detailed 
in its application than any other single document that has come 
under my observation. But these characteristics also leave it 
open to attack from almost every quarter. However, the com- 
mittee expressed the hope that their study would provoke dis- 
cussion; that hope will not go unrealized. 


CLAIMS OF THE REPORT 


The Report covers in its investigations both the field of high 
school and collegiate education. For this reason, principally, 
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the Harvard Committee adopted the title general education 
rather than liberal education. However, when the term general 
education is applied specifically to the college level, it is prac- 
tically synonymous with liberal education. The new label like- 
wise represents a softer approach to a subject which has experi- 
enced much opprobrium from partisans unfavorably inclined to 
the classical and humane tradition in education. One cannot 
find fault with the Harvard Committee for seeking to avoid the 
slings and arrows of outraged advocates of vocational training, 
nor yet for a desire to avoid being marked in advance with the 
distinctive label of other groups who have sometimes used the 
term liberal education in a rather restricted sense. 

The Harvard Report, therefore, comes before us with a new 
title. It appears also with unusual claims. These have been 
well and enthusiastically stated by Dr. Conant, who writes the 
Introduction to the book. In his estimation the Report is char- 
acterized by the following distinctive features: 


1. It presents a view of the total American educational scene 
and seeks, on a basis of iactual investigation, to provide an 
adequate education for all American youth. 

2. The character and ability of the members who compose 
the committee are a guarantee that the study which they have 
made of the current educational situation in the United States 
is without precedent. 

3. Dr. Conant considers it “an unusual if not unique” fea- 
ture that the Report “represents a unanimity of opinion not 
based on compromise between divergent views.” He has ref- 
erence specifically to the differences which have marked dis- 
cussions on education between “schoolmen” on the one hand 
and “professors” on the other. 

4. There is the awesome fact that this Report was subsidized 
by the Harvard Corporation to the extent of $60,000.00; and 
beyond the mere monetary outlay, the incalculable expenditure 
of time and energy by twelve picked men; these men were 
relieved of all teaching duties and devoted their entire schedule 
and the full measure of their talents to the production of this 
document. 

5. It is considered a special stroke of genius that the title 
general education was substituted for that of the more com- 
monly used term liberal education, even though the two terms 
are really equated at the college level. 


Besides Dr. Conant, who might be suspect as a partisan, 
others have made equally laudatory claims for the Harvard 
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Report. Benjamin Fine, writing in the New York Times, July 
23, 1945, calls it an “unprecedented study of American educa- 
tion,” and heralds it as “one of the most important documents 
prepared at Harvard in a generation.” 

For a complete understanding of the Report, it is necessary, 
as Dr. Conant points out, to read the book as a unit. To this 
warning the writer readily subscribes and has cheerfully sub- 
mitted. However, an appraisal, such as the present one, need 
not be exhaustive and must necessarily be made from some par- 
ticular viewpoint and out of a set background. For our purpose 
it will suffice to bring out the principal recommendations and to 
set in relief the goals to be achieved by the proposed reform in 
education generally and from such a point of departure to note 
the main issues on which there could be divergence of opinion. 


DISAGREEMENT WITH THE “CORB” 


That which strikes the average lay reader, in first reading 
the Report, is the central suggestion of a “core” curriculum of 
required studies for both high school and college. This “core” 
includes English, the natural sciences, mathematics and the so- 
cial sciences. Every student in high school would be required 
to take half of his total program in these areas. The recom- 
mendation is added to increase this requirement to two-thirds 
of the total sixteen units now demanded generally for high school 
graduation. The purpose of this common core of knowledge is 
to develop a community of experience for an intelligent citizen- 
ship in a free society. The danger to be avoided is that of a 
complete absence of a common experience among a people who 
must work and live together in the achievement of democratic 
goals, as well as the danger inherent in a narrow specialism. 

In addition to this agreement on a basic content of education, 
the Report calls for a new approach to these studies with a con- 
tinued emphasis on general education at both the high school 
and college level. It repudiates the trend of recent years to 
stress special education, particularly in the form of vocational 
and trade subjects, when these precede or are cut off from the 
core of general education on both levels of instruction. Having 
attained this common ground in the vast field of American edu- 
cation, the Report goes on to the specific application of its rec- 
ommendations for Harvard University itself. It calls for funda- 
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mental changes in the Harvard policy: the rejection of the 
philosophy and practice of the elective system, with a drastic 
reduction and a new approach in tutorial work. 

It is not difficult for the Catholic educator to be sympathetic 
with the painstaking work done by the Harvard Committee. 
Their Report presents a keen analysis of the development of 
American education and issues in a clear picture of its present 
status. That picture is one of imminent chaos. In the light of 
their analysis and conclusion, the committee seeks a solution 
which will benefit both the individual and society. Such, at 
least, is the aim and the unanimous conviction of all the mem- 
bers. Thus far the proposals of the Harvard Conummittee are 
highly commendable. But when they descend from these gen- 
eral principles to make specific applications which cover the 
whole field of secondary and collegiate education, the issues be- 
come direct and of immediate consequence to a vast and varied 
group of educators who do not share either the philosophy or 
the practice proposed by the committee. Just precisely how the 
generality of high school people will welcome the idea of a com- 
mon core of required studies, and to what extent they will be 
able to put the suggestions into practice, remains entirely prob- 
lematical. That there will be opposition to the plan is perfeetly 
obvious. It is not sufficiently compelling for the committee to 
concede that “its own program (at Harvard) could not have 
fullest value unless tied in with the overall needs of American 
education as a whole”; and furthermore, as a consequence of 
this admission, to suggest that American education adopt a core 
curriculum of required studies together with the underlying 
philosophy needed to give the proposed program intelligent direc- 
tion and goals. The question that troubles the minds of edu- 
cators is this: What philosophy underlies the necessity for the 
adoption of a common core of required studies? At this point 
the Harvard Committee steps into a field of irreconcilable diver- 
sity of opinion. 
THE PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING THE REPORT 
The high school people could very well point out that it took 
Harvard a long time to recognize the connection between its 


own program and that of American education generally and that 
in effect it was Harvard which was most responsible for that 
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unbridled elective system which is now, at a word, to be cast 
aside in favor of a diametrically opposed procedure. The philos- 
ophy which the committee suggests is a compromise between what 
may be roughly called the philosophy of tradition and the phi- 
losophy of change and innovation. That which is fundamental 
in Catholic philosophy of education—namely, the unifying func- 
tion of religion—is definitely not incorporated into the Harvard 
system. One might therefore designate their philosophy as a 
modified eclecticism. Now, an eclectic philosophy does well in 
recognizing what is true in ali others, but that very quality of 
impartial judgment which makes it eclectic, and which secures 
for it partial admiration from all lovers of truth, denies to it 
any considerable number of adherents in its totality; for every 
eclectic, especially if he is something of an individualist, fash- 
ions his own philosophy and reserves the right to disagree with 
every other. The Harvard Committee sensed this difficulty. In 
appraising its plan as a finished product up to the point of mak- 
ing application of it to their own institution, the committee, at 
the close of Chapter IV, ends on this gentle lament: “An ex- 
treme and one-sided view easily calls attention to itself and 
gains fervent adherents; but a balanced view is apt to be less 
immediately striking. Reasonableness does not lead to exciting 
conclusions because it aims tc do justice to the whole truth in 
all its shadings. By the same token, reasonableness may legiti- 
mately hope to attain at least to part of the truth.” In other 
words, the committee fears that its Report may become the vic- 
tim of its own reasonableness or perfection. 

There are grounds for this fear. The Progressivists, by what- 
ever name they may choose to be designated in the future, will 
pronounce it unprogressive; the more academic groups will find 
it falling short of their ideal; and Catholic educators will cer- 
tainly judge it lacking in a fundamental unifying element. 

The chief merit which is claimed for the adoption of a core 
curriculum is precisely the unifying spirit resulting from such 
a common educational experience for all the future citizens of 
a free society. But even this claim may be called in question 
and not merely from the Catholic point of view. The Harvard 
Committee is naturally constrained to admit social class distinc- 
tions in American society; beyond these there is the further 
necessary admission of individual differences in mind and ability. 
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Now, such admissions exclude, from the very outset, the proba- 
bility of a general common experience such as the Report seeks 
to achieve in our democratic society. For even if all were to 
. Teceive the same content (which they do not) under the same 
staff and from the same approach, there will not necessarily re- 
sult a common experience. There is a wise old scholastic dictum 
which says: “Whatever is received (into the mind) is received 
according to the nature of the recipient.” With only a slight 
twist this principle can be applied to the case in hand, that is, 
to the relationship between experience of any kind and the effect 
of such experience on a variety of minds. In fact, it is no exag- 
geration to say that directly opposite effects are sometimes 
brought about in different minds by the same experience. It is 
no guarantee, therefore, for securing a common background and 
outlook, to provide all students with the same intellectual con- 
tent and discipline. Group solidarity is much more the result 
of other factors which are only indirectly connected with cur- 
riculum content. In how far there will be unanimity on the 
. Harvard Report even at Harvard, one cannot venture to predict. 
But, even if it is adopted in its totality, it will only represent 
a new shade of educational philosophy amid many others. Some 
will label it as reactionary; others will stamp is as fundamentally 
incomplete. 


THE BASIC ISSUE: PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Appraising the Report in the New York Times Book Review, 
August 5, 1945, Benjamin Fine brings the whole matter of con- 
troversy in present-day education down to a single all-inclusive 
head. “Fundamentally,” he says, “the issue resolves itself to 
this problem: what should be taught in our schools and colleges?” 
To a Catholic mind this is not the fundamental problem nor does 
it appear to be most fundamental in the minds of the Harvard 
Committee. It is, in fact, subordinate to a much more basic 
issue. This really basic issue lies in the field of the philosophy 
of education. Now, philosophy of any kind takes us back to 
beginnings. And the beginning is the obvious place to start 
from, in so vital a matter as a blueprint of education for all 
future citizens of our American democracy. 

To the Catholic educator, therefore, the essential concern in 
the Harvard Report turns on the answer to this question: How 
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correct is the understanding of the basic philosophy and content 
of general education achieved by the committee? It is this 
achievement, and particularly the unanimity arrived at, which 
elicited the enthusiastic commendation of President Conant. : 

Needless to say, we do not accept President Conant’s judg- 
ment in this matter. Even if he were making a pronouncement 
in the field of his best competence, his opinion would still be 
subject to rational investigation, and the reasons underlying that 
opinion would be the measure of its cogency as proof. Hence, 
also, the authority of the twelve men, who unanimously agreed 
on the essentials of the Report, is likewise worth as much as the 
reasons which can be adduced in its behalf. 

From such a rational point of view, the Harvard Report ap- 
pears weakest in its beginnings, which means, weakest in’ its 
philosophy. Beginners are inexorably tied up with ends. Now, 
the ultimate end or purpose of the Harvard proposals is, admit- 
tedly, to form intelligent citizens in a free society and to foster 
the good life of the individual and of the group to which he 
belongs. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 


There are three fundamental ideas which underlie this purpose: 
the concept of intelligence, the concept of the good, and the con- 
cept of freedom. The committee does not tell us what they mean 
by intelligence. They beat around the question, but they do 
not actually come to grips with it. “Intelligence,” they say, “is 
rooted in native endowment, that is, the mere physical and 
nervous make-up of the brain.” It is “dependent on habit and 
outlook, which in turn goes back to earliest opportunity.” Beyond 
this they refuse to go. But opportunity gives them a starting 
point. From opportunity it is relatively easy to proceed with 
precision and dispatch, and that procedure plunges us into the 
midst of things without the inconvenience of a beginning. But 
soon the committee is plagued by its second fundamental con- 
cept. “Opportunity,” we are told, “means nothing unless it 
means opportunity for good, which in turn depends upon some 
experience of the good.” But neither are we told what is their 
concept of the good nor are we given any adequate motivation 
for the good. “The good man,” they sagely remark, is one “who 
possesses an inner integration, poise and firmness, which in the 
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long run come from an adequate philosophy of life.” Thirdly, 
there is the concept of freedom which is likewise fundamental 
to the whole problem of their basic philosophy of education. On 
this issue the committee makes a half-hearted attempt at a 
working definition which can be acceptable to a rational mind. 
It is, in faet, basically the scholastic concept of freedom. But 
even here the logic inherent in the concept is too much for the 
framers of the Report and they shy away from its inevitable 
conclusions. 

The question of the content, or what is to be taught, comes 
next in importance to the blueprint designed for general educa- 
tion. On this issue, as we have seen, the Harvard Committee 
presents a “core” of required subjects on both levels of education. 
They arrive at this “core” by a process of philosophical analysis 
of the nature of man and of man’s various relationships. These 
are, according to the best findings of the committee, man’s rela- 
tion to his physical environment which demands a knowledge of 
the natural sciences; man’s relation to his social environment 
which calls for study of the social sciences; and finally man’s 
relation to himself in his inner aspirations and ideals which gives 
the claim for a study of the humanities. 


RELIGION MISSING IN THE “CORE” 


It is apparent that the learned men of Harvard have omitted 
something in their analysis. There is no place in the “core” for 
man’s relationship to God, which is fundamental to all other 
relationships and which should, therefore, dictate the entire 
process of his education. Moreover, they have omitted this most 
important relationship, not because they have failed to see it, 
but because they lacked the courage to face the issue squarely 
and have merely done a clever job of hedging. To the Catholic 
scholar, no amount of vague references to “fixed dogmas” or to 
“sheer authority,” or the taking refuge in “moral principles which 
command the assent of civilized men,” can ever supply for the 
gaping omission of man’s deepest and farthest-reaching relation- 
ship, that of the all-inclusive and unifying bond which consti- 
tutes him as a child of God and a brother of Christ. A blueprint 
of education which fails to make positive provision for a study 
of this relationship is either recreant to the entire Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition which the committee professes to uphold, or it is 
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weak and timorous in the face of practical difficulties and seeks 
an easy way out. 

This criticism of the Harvard “core” of required studies stems 
not merely from a religious philosophy of education, or, as the 
committee would say, from a “sectarian” attitude. It is rooted 
in the very nature of what a core is supposed to be according 
to reason. If a core means anything, it signifies something hard 
and something binding. There is nothing in the proposed “core” 
which unites in itself these essential qualities. There is, indeed, 
something hard, namely, mathematics; and the committee favors 
this subject because it demands logical thinking, though, 
strangely, logic itself is not especially recommended. But mathe- 
matics, while hard, is too narrow; it cannot bind and unify all 
the powers and activities of the human being nor does it influ- 
ence, at every turn, “the good man in a free society.” Nor is 
there anything else in the “core” which can fulfill this necessary 
function. In other words, there is no substitute for religion on 
the high school level and for religion and philosophy on the 
college level. Moreover, the Report of the Harvard Committee 
recognizes that fact but turns away from its implication. Yet 
it conceives “moral education” as a function of the high school; 
for the college, its utmost duty in this realm is to “provide a 
proper discrimination of values” and then “trust to the Socratic 
dictum that knowledge of the good will lead to a commitment 


of the good.” 


MERITS IN THE REPORT 


From what precedes it is evident that the Catholic educator 
will not look to the Harvard Report for his basic philosophy of 
education, nor yet for an adequate core of required studies. 
Does that mean that there is nothing in the Report which merits 
our sincere appreciation? By no means. Anyone engaged in 
the teaching profession is a debtor to the committee and can 
learn much from its document. Only careful reading and study 
will reveal the full magnitude of the task which this committee 
has accomplished. Only in the light of the tremendousness and 
difficulty of the problem can one give an adequate judgment on 
the results achieved. We mention here only a few of the merits 
that distinguish the Report. Reference has already been made 
to the long and honest appraisal of the factors which have con- 
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tributed to the present status of western thought in general and 
to the theory and practice of American educational thought in 
particular. The Report stigmatizes procedures which have too 
long been tolerated because no professional voice of sufficient 
power dared to challenge them. It sets up goals to be achieved 
even if these goals are not ultimates. For the committee shies 
away from the words “ultimates” and “absolutes,” but invokes 
“norms” and “principles” and proceeds on latent assumptions 
which sound curiously like the “dogmatic” attitudes which are 
castigated in passing. It “lets the door open” for the inclusion 
of moral and religious elements, breathing a hope and an un- 
spoken prayer that the religious ideal will somehow not be lost 
in the evolution of the free society. On the important question 
of the character of general education and on the relation be- 
tween general education and specialization, the committee has 
done a remarkable piece of rational analysis which merits our 
admiration and calls for our earnest consideration. 

It is the conviction of the writer that the Harvard Report 
will receive a more sympathetic hearing from Catholic groups 
than from any other. We have but to implement the Report with 
“the conviction that Christianity gives meaning and ultimate 
unity to all parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole life of 
the college”; and not only to the whole life of the college but 
to the whole range of education. This unifying principle is “the 
stone which these builders rejected” after appraising it briefly 
and uncritically; for us it must remain “the head of the corner.” 

A. Expert, 8.M. 
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GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION 


Notions regarding the duties, scope, and purpose of a school 
supervisor and of a guidance co-ordinator are varied and com- 
plicated. When the office of school supervisor was instituted, 
many educators held that his chief business was “to cast a genial 
influence over his school, but otherwise . . . not to interfere.”* 
A pseudo-intellectual definition reads: “Supervision is the vision 
in the old and beautiful sense of seeing things invisible.”” A 
more sane and constructive idea holds that supervision must be 
concerned with “what should be taught; when it should be taught; 
to whom, by whom, how, and to what purpose.” Today super- 
vision is understood as an “expert technical service primarily 
concerned with bettering the conditions which surround learn-— 
ing.’ 


GUIDANCE THE CORE OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Along with the supervisor’s duty of inspecting the school’s 
teaching personnel and teaching equipment, along with his effort 
toward the betterment of classroom teachers and teaching, along 
with his interest in research for the purpose of providing safer 
means and ways for obtaining results, there is the problem of 
Guidance, that ever-vital “process of aiding pupils both in their 
present adjustments and in their intelligent planning for the 
future.”* Kelly notes “the rapidly growing recognition of the 
importance of the guidance function as related to every aspect 
of education and of life” as a most significant development, but 
that a factor often overlooked is this: that the “core” of Catholic 
education “has always been guidance.”* 

Since the objective of Catholic education is two-fold—for time 
and for eternity; training for life here and for life hereafter— 
Guidance must be two-fold. Always the ultimate, the super- 
natural aim, must be given the first consideration; but the sec- 


*A. S. Barr & W. H. Burton, Principles of Supervision, New York: 
Appleton, ~ we Company, 1935, p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 4 

* Ibid., pp. 5-7. 

‘ Shirley A. Hamrin & Clifford E. Erickson, Guidance in the Secondary 
School, New York: A a. Century Company, 1939, Preface, p. v. 

o william A. Kell Woview of John M. Brewer’s History of Vocational 

Thoughi, Vol. XVIII (March, 1943), pp. 146-7. 
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ondary aim, the utilitarian objective, must not be neglected. 
Crowley has a very definite statement regarding true values of 
objectives: : 

All other aims, no matter how important they appear or how 
compelling they may be as judged by the standards of the 
world, must take a subordinate place when measured in the 
light of eternal values.® 

This unequivocal dictum is a practical application of the defini- 
tion of education and its scope found in the encyclical on edu- 
cation: 


Education consists essentially in preparing man for what he 
must be and what he must do here below in order to attain 
the sublime end for which he was created; Christian education” 
takes in the whole aggregate of human Jife, physical and 
spiritual, intellectual and moral, individial, domestic, and 
social, not with a view of reducing it in ahy way, but in order 
to elevate, regulate, and perfect it in’ accordance with the 
example and teaching of Christ.’ 


Crowley cites as the greatest handicap of the Guidance Direc- 
tor—the “violent and childish opposition of the faculty” which 
to a great extent can be traced to“‘narrowness, smallness, and 
human inadequacy.”* Although this statement was made sev- 
eral years ago, it still holds in some cases today; hence, it is up 
to the supervisor to acquire the professional attitude of “selling” 
the correct notion about Guidance—to the faculty, to the stu- 
dents, and to the public. The following explanatory passage, 
although referring specifically to the college, holds as well for 
the high school: 


A personnel program is not a cure-all for every difficulty. 
Its chief contribution is in convincing college administrators 
and all faculty members that the student is the reason for the 
existence of the college.® 


Whether supervisor or principal serves as guidance co-ordi- 
nator, he is “a leader, a formulator, an adviser.””° who, according 


* Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D., “What the Catholic High School Owes its 
Students,” N.C.E.A. Bulletin, Vol. 33 (August, 1937), p. 228. 

"Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on Education. 

*F. M. Crowley, op. cit., p. 229. : 

* Sister Teresa Gertrude, O.8.B., “The Personnel in the Catholic 
Liberal Arts College,” N.C.E.A. Bulletin, Vol. 37 (1940), p. 279. 

“Fred Engelhardt, William Siegel, and Roy O. Billet, “Administration 
and Supervision,” National Survey. of Education, Monograph No. 11, p. 208. 
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to Father Bunn, 8.J., must see to it that a three-fold method of 
procedure be at hand: 


1. Vitalization of all elements serviceable to the spiritual 
welfare of youth. 

2. Psychological a ~ gprs supplemented by experience in 
the handling of yout 

3. A definite system operated by personnel workers with 
vision and tact, a system that reaches out and holds together 


the entire guidance program. 

Father Bunn points out that the factor of first importance is 
the counselor, his attitude and resources: “The psychological 
fitness of the counselor is the most important need in college 
guidance.’™ Very closely allied is “faculty organization”— 

. . & definite system in the college administrative, disciplinary, 
educational, and social cooperation to unite the student more 
closely to the faculty, and to enable him to feel himself a part 
of the college. .. . Cooperation is the most apt expression, 
because it calls for student initiative and connotes the proper 
exercise of authority. . 

In a recent survey of waite education emphasis was placed 
upon the “relationship between the supervisor and the super- 
vised” as a “democratic and cooperative” institution. A further 
item of importance was recognition of the fact that the notion 
of looking upon the supervisor “as a consultant is gaining ground 
rapidly.”"* This gradual shifting of emphasis regarding the 
supervisor’s place in the scheme of education has provided for 
orientation of both supervisor and supervised in shouldering the 
new responsibility—that of Guidance. 

Guidance in the field of moral education is not new; it is as 
old as the human race. God told Adam and Eve what to do and 
what not to do; but they refused to follow His guiding principles. 
Christ, the Great Teacher, established norms of guidance, direct 
and indirect; individual and group guidance—in His parables, 
His counsels, by word and example. In the field of academic 
education the term Guidance is comparatively new, and is not 
adequately understood. Recent studies have clarified consid- 
erably the issues and possibilities of Guidance programs in the . 


™ Rev. Edward B. Bunn, 8J., “Student Guidance in the Catholic Col- 
NCEA. Vol. 37 (1940), p. 141. 


Ibid., pp. 
# Ziewel ‘Billet, op. cit., p. 208. 
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school set-up, and have put at the disposal of personnel workers, 
helpful hints and varied approaches to the new task. 


NO ONE TYPE OF GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Just what method is best for the application of the Guidance 
program? Or is there a best method? 

Hamrin and Erickson maintain that no method can fit every 
school; that no one type of administration of the Guidance pro- 
gram can serve each and every situation because there are too 
many local issues involved. An adequate program of Guidance 
must take into consideration: 

1. Needs, interests, abilities, and opportunities of all pupils 
at all educational levels. 

2. Interest, understanding, ability, and energy of every mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. 

3. Cure and prevention of problem cases. 

4. Purposeful and unified enrichment of the school status. 

5. Home and Community to be supplemented by school 
possibilities. 

6. Personal touch and “human contact.” 

7. Progress in the guidance of the individual.’ 

Brother Colombiere, C.F.X., emphasizes the fact that although 
group guidance is practical and effective, there will always be a 
definite need for individual guidance.** Sister Madeleva, C.8.C., 
notes that the guidance clinic must never lose sight of the fact 
that the basic purpose of guidance is “the perfection of the 
pupil.” She says: “The academic program hopes to make him 
a student and, perhaps, a scholar. The personnel program as- 
pires to make him a saint.’"* 

The necessity for a close cooperation between home and school, 
between pupil and teacher, between teacher and faculty head 
arises primarily from the changed condition obtaining in the 
home, environment, and circumstances of the average American 
family. Brantley lists these as: 

1. Changed conditions of the home. 
2. Changed conditions of labor and industry. 


“ Hamrin and Erickson, cit., 

“Brother Colombiere, C.F.X., e Need for Individual Guidance 
N.CEA. Bulletin, Vol. 38 (1060). PP. 362-369. 

“ Sister M. Madeleva, C. 8. C., “The Need of Individual Guidance .. . 
Problems of College Adjustment,” N.C.Z.A. Bulletin, Vol. 38, pp. 370-3. 
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. Changes in population. 

. Changes in the standards of living. 

. Increase in the amount of general education. 

. Elimination from school. 

. Increased leisure time. 

. Need of developing qualified leaders. 

. Moral and religious conditions." — 

All these the guidance expert, the personnel worker, and the 
coordinator must take into consideration in their workshop of 
guidance. 


HOME-ROOM SYSTEM 


Of the various administrative types of Guidance Programs, 
perhaps the “home-room” system, in which the regularly em- 
ployed teachers are utilized in the guidance program is best, 
at least for the average Catholic high school. In this system 
the teaching staff is aided by some form of specialized service 
such as—Director of Research; Deans; School Doctor; School 
Nurse; Extracurricular Sponsors, etc. Under the control of 
the Principal and the Guidance Committee, the Home-Room 
Sponsors and the Joint-Room Chairmen function in the Guid- 
ance program as the administrators of practical application to 
the student body."* 

There are many advantages in the “de-centralized home-room” 
system; and in a school of three hundred pupils or less this seems 
to be the ideal set-up. In all probability personal touch and 
“human contact” carry farthest and produce most lasting results, 
and for these advantages the “home-room” plan provides most 
adequately. In a small school the principal would probably fill 
the position of supervisor, and perhaps also that of guidance 
director. It would then be the principal’s job to act as coordi- 
nator of the guidance program. If this situation obtains, the 
principal can— 

provide considerable stimulation through the supervisory pro- 

gram. By personal visitation and informal discussion he can 


make helpful suggestions to teachers, and by an attitude of 
extreme interest he can convey to his teachers the feeling that 


*G. D. Brantley, “Guidance for the Modern High School,” Bulletin of 
oe of Secondary-School Principals of the N.E.A., Vol. 25 
p. 299. 
“ Hamrin and Erickson, op. cit., pp. 333-337. 
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he is interested in the home-room and its manifold possibili- 
ties.... Social approval and promotion should be made pos- 
sible through successful home-room sponsorship. 

An effective home-room relationship between sponsors and 
the administration is possible only when the administrator 
indicates faith in the home-room sponsors.’® 


FACULTY MEETINGS FOR COOPERATION 


Group meetings of faculty members and occasional meetings 
of the entire faculty or at least the guidance personnel are advis- 
able. Cooperation and coordination are paramount. Group 
meetings often give opportunity for intellectual leadership. 
“Professional leadership and the stimulation of professional 
growth are major outcomes.’””° Koos states that “carefully 
planned and conducted group meetings are among the most fre- 
quent and most successful means employed in supervision.” 
The success of any project depends primarily on leadership. 
The success of a school or a class depends largely on the teacher. 
As the teacher, so the class. Success of a school depends, further- 
more, very largely on those who are at the top of the organiza- 
tion—Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor. Mention has been 
made of a balky faculty; a balky principal is even worse, for in 
this instance success is not only improbable, but impossible. 
Brother William, C.S.C., says that a principal must not be merely . 
an office man. He has a big job to do. His personality should 
be dynamic; his influence should permeate the school. “He 
must be alert, sensitive to school problems, and intellectually 
curious.’”? For a successful operation of the Guidance program 
the principal must “be alive to its possibilities and alert to its 
functicning power. He must back up the Guidance personnel, 
. and be ever ready to assist or direct the working out of the 
Guidance Program.’ Brewer considers guidance more impor- 
tant than supervision. He considers true guidance that “which 
furnishes assistance in self-discovery together with counsel on 


* Hamrin and Erickson, o . cit., p. 346. 
™ Sister Rosetta, OS.B., e he Supervisor Reviews Her Work,” N.C.E.A. .§ 
Bulletin, Vol. 37 (1940), 
“Leonard V. Koos (an Btaff), Summary, National Survey of Secondary 
Education Bulletin, No. 1, p. 110. 

“Brother William, asc “The Supervisory Leadership Necessary for 
an Efficient Principal,” N CEA. Bulletin, Vol 33 33 (1937), p. 257. 
* Ibid., pp. 256-7. 
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the possible alternatives, all of which leads to self-engendered 
decisions.””** 

Not only a general plan of guidance is imperative, but there 
should be a “clear conception of the aims and functions of the 
particular school” on the part of teachers as well as of adminis- 
trators. Guidance must help “to provide experiences and sources 
of information that will lead to the fullest development of the 
students as individuals, both in their adolescent years and in 
adult life.’”** The objective of Catholic education is “to form 
the Christian man of character, to cooperate with divine grace 
in forming Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism.” 

Sister M. Freperica Dupine, O.8.B. 


“John M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance, ew York, Harper 
& Brothers, DP. 14-15. 

* Urban H. F 8.M., “Philosophy and Objectives of the Catholic 
High School,” The he Catholic Educational Vol. XLI (Dec., 
pp. 593-608. 
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DEVELOPING “INWARDNESS” THROUGH REFLECTION 


Holiness of life is our vocation as religious educators. Holi- 
ness of life is the ideal we strive for in the education of the 
children committed to our keeping. We may be successful in 
teaching Christian Doctrine and yet fail to direct the child along 
the path of personal holiness. Our classrooms may have the 
hum of happy activity and yet give few opportunities for acts 
of religion. 

While the two disciples on the way to Emmaus continued to 
talk He remained silent. The din of their own story made His 
story inaudible. But when in silence they eagerly drank in His 
words as the thirsty land sucks in the first rains, His story drove 
the despair and regrets of their own recital out of them and in 
their place He came to dwell, bringing a blessed assurance and 


peace. 
WINDOWS INTO HEAVEN 


No life is complete unless it has periods of solitude and silence. 
Within the school week there should be silent patches, short 
periods to develop habits of reflection. Wondering is natural to 
a child and is the ordinary means of self-education bequeathed 
to every child. The imagination is constantly opening windows 
on every side. Our responsibility as Christian educators is to 
see that some of those windows, like the frescoes of Fra Angelico, 
open into Heaven. 

Wondering is meditation when we direct and encourage the 
child to silently open windows through which the sunshine of 
Heaven shines into the soul. In meditation we see Christ with 
a pair of fresh eyes. 

A person who cannot relish silence cannot relish mental prayer. 
The practical questions are: What is to fill those silent places 
in school? How do we train pupils to use and enjoy them? How 
to appeal to them so that these silent minutes are not just invi- 
tations to laze, doze, or dream? 

The example of Our Blessed Lord on earth is before us calling 
on us to follow Him. Many a time He spent the whole night in 
prayer. We see Him seeking the solitude and silence of the hills. 
Frequently He invites the Apostles to come apart from the fuss 
and noise of the world around them and in silence to commune 
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with God. Before He began His public ministry He went into 
the desert alone, and there for forty days He fasted, prayed, and 
meditated. And His last evening before the Crucifixion He goes 
apart from the chosen three, and there in silence He meditated 
on the Will of the Eternal Father. Here are my suggestions for 
developing a relish for silence in adolescents. 

1. A Two Minutes’ Silence. Once a week, at least, let there 
be a two minutes’ silence during the Christian Doctrine period. 
The teacher plans a series of questions that cover the inner life 
of a pupil’s devotion. For example: “My dear pupils, we know 
that Christ as boy, youth, and man sought the solitude of the 
hills where He often spent the long, quiet nights in communion 
with His Father. You also must learn to relish periods of soli- 
tude and silence if you would get to know Him and yourself 
better. 

“There is only one way to become religious and that is to prac- 
tice and persevere in acts of religion, and the richest act that 
we can personally perform is mental prayer or meditation. 
Therefore let us begin while we are yet at school. Close your 
eyes and concentrate on answering these questions: How do I 
say my prayers? What would help me to say them better? Can 
I begin today to pray better? What is my confession like? Am 
I approaching that sacrament in the proper attitude? What does 
my Mass mean to me, what is it doing to me? How can I cor- 
rect my listlessness and lack of fervour?” 

Teaching is a giving, giving what one knows, giving what one 
is. Teachers must give constant evidence that they themselves 
live the truth they teach. No teacher can kindle in another a 
spark of the divine fire which Christ came on earth to enkindle, 
unless within his own breast there is a fire burning. The quality 
of inwardness must be first practiced by the teacher before he 
can “give” it to his pupils. Here especially the inside is much 
more important than the outside. What is within us vitalizes, 
freshens, and fertilizes what we say and our words will bear 
fruit in proportion to what is within us. Every teacher gives 
what he is. 

In these Ex Tempore talks his words will fall upon the heart 
of the child, fructify, strike root, and blossom provided they 
come from his heart. In these inspirations the teacher gives 
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what he is. From his treasury he can draw many things that 
will enrich the child. 

Imagination is a fire that burns as it is fed. The devil knows 
that and his servants on earth are busy supplying the fuel of 
license and lust to inflame the desires of men. The child’s 
thoughts of God and Heaven are rather thin, hazy, and distant. 
During these two minutes’ silence the teacher can share with 
his pupils his own fuller and deeper vision of God. On this fuel 
the fire of imagination will do its work in the soul of each child. 

2. A Short Visit to the Blessed Sacrament. During school 
hours it should be open to youth to go to the school chapel or 
parish church to make a short visit alone. Pupils should bring 
some book that calls for slow and thoughtful reading, broken by 
pauses during which the pupil exercises his soul in acts of reli- 
gion. A love of books is a fine sheet-anchor for life. Book- 
learning alone, however, is not sufficient to meet the ups and 
downs of life. As this is an exercise of the soul and not of the 
brain, the books need careful selection. 

The silent reading before the Tabernacle will unfold the 
secrets of all great books. They were planned and written in 
silence and they are appreciated best in silence. One of the 
valuable lessons of this slow, silent practice is that reading is 
rich in proportion to re-reading and that a good paragraph re- 
read a dozen times does more for the spirit than any book hastily 
scanned. 

To invite St. Thomas Aquinas, the angel of the schools, to 
make a visit with the children should prove exciting. The saint 
who wrote the beautiful Mass and Office of Corpus Christi should 
be an inspiration during a visit. We might translate one of his 
Benediction hymns into English, read the words slowly, with 
explanations and hints staccato fashion, and conclude the medi- 
tation by singing the hymn in Latin as is our custom. Such a 
visit will deepen one’s devotion to Benediction. 

3. Retreats. Silent retreats are, of course, the most fruitful 
soil for virtue. The surest road to self-discipline is along the 
silent, solitary path of an enclosed retreat. Week-end retreats 
for school children are growing yearly. Our Lord’s practice of 
spending the night in prayer is not open to our youth. Yet in 
the chapels of our religious teachers there is a day’s exposition 
once a month. The more heroic of our youth may follow Our 
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Lord’s example by spending a goodly portion of that day in silent 
prayer and meditation before Him. On the occasion of the forty 
hours prayer in the parish church pupils should be taught to 
accept the responsibility of being hosts to Our Eucharistic Lord 
in a special manner during those golden hours. Besides their 
ordinary half-hour as appointed by the school, they can be 
enticed to give more generously of their time. 

Before the altar of repose on Holy Thursday night the men 
of the parish hold a vigil and the boys should take their place 
with their fathers. 

4. Cultivating Silence. In boarding schools pupils should ob- 
serve silence from night prayers till after Mass on the following 
morning. Day pupils are to be trained to come to Mass in 
silence as a fitting preparation for the Holy Sacrifice. God has 
so many things to whisper to us as we walk or ride to Mass, and 
these promptings we may miss if we are chatting. For all of us 
our spiritual health depends on how much the Mass matters for 
us. This act of silence will make our offering of the Mass more 
prayerful and fruitful. __ 

On confession days a few minutes’ silence in the classroom is 
desirable. The teacher might conduct a meditation on some 
aspect of the Sacred Passion, staccato fashion, just a word here 
and there as pegs on which the children might hang their 
thoughts. A quotation from the Scriptures, a descriptive phrase, 
a@ question—this pulls the children up and rescues them from 
hazy day-dreaming. 

A silent moment amid the din of factory, office, street or home 
can be snatched to recall the Presence of God and whisper a 
loving greeting to Him. As youth work with their hands at a 
bench, in an art-room, out in the garden, let us invite them to 
return to that bench, cottage room, or garden in the humble vil- 
lage of Nazareth where He stood two thousand years ago, and 
they will put their hearts into what they are doing, and do it 
better because He also did a similar work when He was a youth. 
Let us call these reflections “God’s Minutes,” when we pause to 
recognize the Presence of our constant Friend. 

The Ordinary Means to Holiness. The saints and masters of 
the spiritual life assure us that interior prayer, meditation, think- 
ing in the heart, is the ordinary means to holiness to which all 
are called be they clever or slow-witted. Our Lord makes it 
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clear to us that every child is capable of savouring the things 
of God when He said: “Unless you become as little children you 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Children are very near 
to God and God is very real to the mind of a child. Christian 
Doctrine programmes take up much time, but they must not 
crowd out of the school day an initiation into the highest form 
of prayer, meditation. In the trials and stresses of life a little 
daily interior prayer counts more than book learning. To think 
of God in the heart is to find consolation, strength, and courage 
when books fail us. As Father Roche, 8.J., so succinctly puts it: 
“God is in it, a Partner.” This is a fine thought to sow in the 
hearts of youth. Christ is a Partner in each one’s life, the Senior 
Partner who welcomes and honors their confidences, and who 
is deeply interested in all that matters to them. The Senior 
Partner introduces the eternal “Why” which spiritualizes the 
motive of living and working and aspiring. The Senior Partner 
can be consulted at any moment, for in a flash we are in His 
Presence, and there we need have no anxiety, for He knows 
us better than we know ourselves. The heart of a child meets 
the Sacred Heart in the warmth of interior, wordless prayer. 
There the child will speak without reserve or fear of embarrass- 
ment, telling his Senior Partner how hard and thorny and uphill 
is the path of self-betterment, what temptations there are to 
take it easy, to relax, to slip back a little! The child will recount 
with joy his small victories over self, and encouraged by them 
he sets out again to win more. 

The thought of God as the Senior Partner in the association 
of “God and me” brings home to youth the tremendous spiritual 
truth that I, insignificant however I may be to others, slow and 
dull at school, weak and timorous in sports, endowed with few 
of the social graces, do matter to Him; He yearns for my love 
and service so much so that if I withhold it He misses it sadly. 

The virtue of inwardness grows in silent communings with 
Him. In that happy tete-a-tete of partners the child learns to 
combat his natural distaste for effort in religion and his reluct- 
ance to persevere in the daily disciplines which win the virtue 
he needs. All that he thinks, says, does, or avoids is personalized 
by the thought of the Senior Partner, Who expects this from him. 
Joun T. McManon. 
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TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO TEACH 
CATECHISM 


Recently a member of the Army Air Force wrote to his par- 
ents: “I’m thankful for those days when I explained the cate- 
chism to those unfortunate little chaps, for now when I must 
explain some religious truth or practice to someone my own age, 
I feel that I’m a catechist all over again, and can speak with 
conviction about things religious.” This young man had been 
a catechist when a boy in high school. 

In another letter from a Brother who just pronounced his 
first vows in a teaching congregation, the youth echoes a similar 
note of. gratitude: “Let me begin with another ‘Thank you.’ 
Teaching the catechism to the little colored fellows was one of 
the most important instruments in God’s plan which made my 
vocation materialize.” 

A seminarian writes: “How I miss the days of catechizing at 
the Mission; as I look back now on those happy hours, I cannot 
help but think they were fruitful in more ways than one. Now, 
as a seminarian, I could think of no more profitable way of 
spending a few hours of my recreation.” 

A Catholic college graduate writes: “I’m back on the job! 
Every week now I can afford to give my free afternoon to the 
boys at St. Cecilia’s. The place just isn’t the same since the 
war. However, the high school girls are as faithful as ever.” 


THE RELIGIOUS AND THE CONFRATERNITY 


These letters should sound familiar to the religious teachers 
who can tell of like enthusiasm and of as ready willingness to 
do for the cause of Christ. There are, however, many of our 
youths who have “listened in” on our religion courses for many 
hours in our high schools and colleges, and never once were they 
challenged to go forth and do something about it all. Never 
once were they challenged to go forth and give expression to the 
truths they had learned and the truths which they had made their 
very own. The lay apostolate is a strange and vague formulary 
to them because many of their teachers were not conscious of 
their role in the lay apostolate. 

The teacher of religion, in fact every religious teacher, has a 
definite role in the realization of the lay apostolate, since tech- 
nically the religious Sister and Brother are not members of 
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the clergy but a “particularly prepared and consecrated group 
of the laity.”*. As such, the religious belongs automatically to 
the works of the lay apostolate; as such, the religious should be 
the most responsive and cooperative of members. The Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine has been defined by the Popes as 
an organization which should exist in every parish for the pro- 
motion of the doctrines of the catechism among the children, 
youth and adult members of the parish. 

There are various opinions held by the members of the hier- 
archy, the diocesan supervisors and the superiors of the various 
religious congregations as to the exact nature of the participa- 
tion which the religious of the diocese share in the work of 
the Confraternity. We must recognize, however, that most of 
our religious are overburdened with work. They can’t all be 
catechists, and yet each is obligated to promote the cause of 
the Confraternity, and some must do more. They must assume 
the responsibility of training lay-catechists. At the present 
time this seems to be the task of the religious. The large cate- 
chism classes of public school boys and girls cannot be efficiently 
managed by the religious alone. They must be assisted by the 
laity if the children are to receive instructions twice a week. 
This is the mind of the late Pope Pius XI. 


Indeed it fills our soul with consolation and gratitude to- 
wards the Divine Goodness to see, side by side with Religious 
men and women engaged in teaching, such a large number 
of excellent lay teachers, who, for their greater spiritual ad- 
vancement, are often grouped in special sodalities and asso- 
ciations, which are worthy of praise and encouragement as 
most excellent and powerful auxiliaries of Catholic Action.’ 


We religious must recognize the fact that the harvest is too great, 
the laborers too few. The office of the catechist must be placed 
in the hands of zealous laymen. To us, as Catholic educators, is 
committed the sacred task of preparing lay teachers for the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Much of this preparation 
can be accomplished in the Catholic high school, the nursery of 
the future leaders in parish life. 


1 Sister M. Madeleva, CS.C., “Teaching Sisters and Confraternity,” 
National Catechetical Congress 


s 1938, 
* Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Rew York: The America 


Press, 1936), p. 30. 
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DEVELOPING PARISH AND CONFRATERNITY CONSCIOUSNESS 


If we are to insure parish and Confraternity consciousness 
among our high school students, we must capitalize on their 
natural willingness, as well as on the opportunities that are 
offered us by the courses in religion. It may be a matter of the 
technique which we employ in approaching the subject of re- 
ligion. If we should adopt the attitude that what the students 
are presently learning in their courses in religion will be used 
to instruct others, then it is certain that still greater interest 
will be obtained for things religious. Ellamay Horan spoke of 
this approach at the 1940 Catechetical Convention: 


You will discover that the students in your class will achieve 
something in the yo 4 of growth in exact religious knowledge 
that it would be difficult for them to get in any other way. 
Not only will they have a new interest in the study of religion, 
but they will have a genuine opportunity to become articulate 
about their religion. Moreover girls, and boys too, who pursue 
courses in religion designed to prepare them to teach others 
will receive a point of view on experience that will prepare 
them to teach their own children later on in life.* 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CATECHIST SOCIETY 


If we can achieve a program whereby we can incorporate the 
methods and procedures which are employed by the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, we have not only provided for articu- 
late and interested Catholic youths, but we have at the same 
time injected parish consciousness into an otherwise school- 
centered group of students. 

Many pastors and their assistants have realized the dearth 
of real leaders among their parishioners. Perhaps there was not 
a time when this was brought home more forcefully than when 
the pastor was ordered by his bishop to organize a unit of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in his parish. The hierarchy 
of our country recognized the fact that there were not enough 
among the clergy and the religious men and women to execute 
such a diversified program. The office of teaching was of neces- 
sity given to the layman. But who among the laity is to teach? 
According to the Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 


*Ellamay Horan, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” National 
Catechetical Congress Proceedings 1940, p. 135. 
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trine, “College and high school graduates, Catholic public school 
teachers, and persons who qualify by attendance at demonstra- 
tion lessons are all prospects for the teachers’ division of the 
Conf ity.’”* 

Before the war there were many colleges throughout the 
country that had established Confraternity units or Catechist 
Societies on their campuses. The administration of these insti- 
tutions in many instances had arranged special credit courses 
in catechetics which would help to train their young men and 
women in the methods, content and psychology of the religion 
courses for the public school child preparing for the reception 
of the sacraments. In some cases these young men and women 
followed the courses of the Diocesan Teacher Institutes and 
were awarded certificates which entitled them to teach the cat- 
echism in their diocese. 

It appears that the high schools must carry on, since in many 
instances the colleges cannot supply the teachers for the many 
missions and Confraternity classes. The high schools in any 
case must prepare their students to be the future teachers, dis- 
cussion club leaders and recreational supervisors in their own 
parish Confraternity units. 

It would be ideal if a unit of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine could be established in every Catholic high school. Al- 
though the high school may be centralized and not directly as- 
sociated with any particular parish, the unit could be affiliated 
with the diocesan office of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Such a means of unification in our diocesan central high 
schools would foster parish consciousness and vital interest in 
parish life. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CATECHIST 


The Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine out- 
lines three functions in its organization for the high school 
student: that of the helper, the fisher, and the discussion club 
member. It is to be noted that it is not the desire of the Con- 
fraternity to have high school students give regular catechetical 
instructions. They are not supposed to be prepared to render 
this kind of assistance to the program of the Confraternity. 


* Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (Revised Edition) 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 1941), p. 38. 
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There is, however, “in all our Catholic high schools a type of 
student to whom the work of the Confraternity would have a 
special appeal. The older and more intelligent students, gifted 
with strong and living faith, and endowed with generosity of 
character, would find in the work of the Confraternity a satisfy- 
ing outlet for their desire to do something more to please God 
than just keeping the Ten Commandments. Many a student 
who is legitimately prevented from offering his whole life to God 
in the priesthood or religious life would welcome an opportunity 
to consecrate some of his time to the work of the apostleship for 
souls as provided in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.’” 
There are many objections to such a plan of action. In the 
opinion of some, the high school youth is not qualified; others 
say that they are not mature enough. These may be legitimate 
objections and yet we might ask in return: “Why aren’t there 
more public school teachers and college and high school grad- 
uates interested in the parish activities of the Confraternity?” 
Is it not due to the fact that their natural willingness and spirit 
of sacrifice were not challenged and put to the test while they 
were in high school? 


A PROPOSED PLAN OF ACTION 


The religion class of our Catholic high schools presents an 
excellent opportunity for imparting general information about 
the objectives of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
religion class also provides the ideal situation for motivation 
which will readily influence the right kind of high school student 
to volunteer for the work of the Confraternity. There are a 
number of points that should be taken into consideration in 
order to develop a faculty and student body that will be con- 
scious of both parish and Confraternity. These points are em- 
bodied in a proposed Confraternity Club or Catechist Society. 
The present plan has proved successful in both college and high 
school. 

The Administration could provide for: 

a. The erection of a Confraternity Club or Catechist Society 

as an extra-curricular activity. 
Catechetical Congress Proceedings 1941, pp. 98-103. 
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b. A curriculum of courses which would prepare for a’ quali- 
fied group of student catechists. The technique of instruction 
should be characterized by the “apostolic approach.” 

Pa A religious teacher who would be the Moderator of the 

d. An extra course given perhaps by the Moderator which 
would carry academic credit. This course would be required 
for all the student catechists, and would include some pointers 
on child psychology, methods and content for the child of the 
communion and confirmation classes. 
Selection of Candidates: 

a. The moderator should examine carefully into the charac- 
ter of the aspirant. Each candidate should have the following 
general characteristics: generosity, exemplary Christian piety, 
faithfulness to duty, pleasing personality, rich imagination, 
intelligence, zeal and love for little children. 

b. Only members of the Senior class should be given charge 
of children. However, should a Junior qualify because of 
; ya ha and maturity, he should not be ex- 
cluded. 

c. The Freshman and Junior and Sophomore classes could 
supply the helpers, fishers and study club members in the 
Confraternity Club. The helpers could gather materials such 
as religious pictures, Christmas Cards, and likewise aid in 
the assembling of the many projects that are employed by 
the Senior teachers. This group might also act as a class for 
the student-catechists to instruct in the course of their train- 
ing. 

Training of the Catechists: 

a. A course should be offered outside the required religion 
course, wherein the candidates for the office of catechist would 
receive content, methods, and psychology for the instruction 
of the grade school child. 

b. The student-catechist should also be given the oppor- 
tunity to attend some demonstration classes given by the 
Sisters who have devoted themselves exclusively to the in- 
struction of the public school child. Lay helpers are always 
welcome at their centers. Five visits and reports might con- 
stitute a minimum requirement for observation. 

c. The student-catechist should also be given the oppor- 
tunity to practice on a group of children or the Freshman and 
Sophomore members of the Confraternity Club under the 
supervision of the moderator. 
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The Catechist’s Apostolate: 


a. In every large city there are some centers where the cat- 
echists thus trained in our — schools could lend invaluable 
help to the parish priests. In many cases these centers of 
instruction would not necessarily be the parish of the student, 
for more frequently their help is sorely needed in the poorer 
sections of the city among the Negro, Italian, Puerto Rican, 
and Chinese neighborhoods of our large cities. 

b. Local conditions determine in a great measure the co- 
operation that could be maintained between the high school 
and the parishes of the diocese. To insure the high school 
student who has been trained for parish-consciousness a defi- 
nite place in the program of the Confraternity, he could be 
entrusted with the instruction of the youngest children, with 
the recreational supervision, as well as with the remedial work 
of the public school child who will look up to this high school 
youth as his big brother. 


NOT IDEAL YET FRUITFUL 


We certainly do not maintain that the use of the high school 
student as catechist for the public school child in the work 
of the proposed Confraternity Club or Catechist Society is an 
ideal situation. In the present stage of the Confraternity pro- 
gram, and for that matter in the present stage of the training 
that we give our Catholic laity, it does not seem either practical 
or possible to set up objective standards that must be attained 
universally. To do such would not further but rather hinder 
the program of religious instruction of our public school children. 
If our high school youths are trained for some apostolic work, as 
was outlined in the proposed plan for a Catechist Society on the 
high school level, we should not reject their zeal and their 
talents because they do not represent the high standard we 
dream about, either of training or maturity. 

Such an organization, while not ideal, has reaped invaluable 
fruits. From the letters quoted at the beginning of this article 
we can see that the Confraternity Club or Catechist Society has 
aided in realizing the objectives of our religion courses in the 
high school: militant Catholicism among the members of our 
armed forces, lay leadership in parish life, religious and priestly 
vocations, and students who are vitally interested in their reli- 
gion for they realize that they must give it to others. 

Frep F. Maruuss, 8.M. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Very Rev. Epwarp V. Sranrorp, O.8.A., LL.D., President of 
Villanova College, 1932-44, and now Rector of Augustinian 
College, Washington, D. C., is Secretary of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and a member of or consultant to more na- 
tional commissions than can be listed here. 

Rev. Joun A. Expert, §.M., Ph.D., President of the University 
of Dayton, 1938-44, and author of more than a half dozen vol- 
umes on philosophy and religion, is now Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Trinity College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Sister M. Frepertca 0.8.B., M.A., is at present com- 
pleting her doctoral studies in the department of education 
at Fordham University. 

Rev. Joun T. McManon, Ph.D., author of several books on the 
teaching of Religion and Superintendent of Schools in Perth, 
West Australia, completes his treatment of the quality of in- 
wardness, initiated in the November issue. 

Bro. Frep F. Maruuss, 8.M., teacher at Chaminade High School, 
Dayton, Ohio, writes as one having been trained as a catechist, 
having taught both white and colored during his years as a 
high school and college student in New York. 

Frank J. Dropxa, Ph.D., Co-editor of Tom Catruonic Epuca- 
TIONAL ReEvIEW, is Assistant Professor of Education at 
Catholic University. 

JosepH Scumirz, 8.M., Ph.D., Professor of History at St. Mary's 
University, San Antone, Texas, is the author of two books on 
Texas history and a frequent contributor to historical journals. 

Rev. Wiriu1amM E. McManvs, M.A., a frequent contributor to edu- 
cational publications, is Assistant Director of the Department 
of Education of the NCWC. 

Urnsan H. 8.M., Ph.D., Instructor in Education at Cath- 
olic University, is Co-editor of CatHoiic EpucaTionaL 
REvIEWw. 

Kart M. Mavxeat is Principal of Duffs Iron City College, Pitts- 
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ARCHBISHOP M’NICHOLAS ANNOUNCES N.C.W.C. EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTANTS 


“Bad education generally means a bad world.” 
“There should be a new appraisal of education in our country.” 
“In most countries of the world, education is bad.” 


These thought-provoking statements were made by the Most 
Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, in 
announcing, on November Ist, as then Episcopal Chairman of 
the Department of Education, N.C.W.C., the appointment of a 
group of consultants “who will freely express their judgment on 
educational matters to our Department,” who are “capable of 
fresh thinking,” and who “can be very helpful in making a new 
appraisal of American education.” 

The Archbishop declared: 

“There is an ever-expanding confusion in the field of educa- 
tion apart from its technical side of its methodology or what- 
ever pertains to its changing elements. One cannot define educa- 
tion until one defines life. Those who deny or utterly disregard 
the spiritual or supernatural life of man on earth have only a 
very inadequate idea of education. There should be the neces- 
sary and harmonious development of the physical, the intellec- 
tual or cultural, and the moral man. The neglect of any one of 
these phases of life is a serious handicap to the individual and 
to the social life of a community. 


Consequences of False Education 


“We have recently had to deal with the appalling consequences 
of education that gives us wrong-minded and perverse-hearted 
men. We know what Nazi, Fascist, Soviet, and atheistic educa- 
tion does to men. We should realize the dire effects of totali- 
tarian education wherever tyrannous governments impose it.” 

Comparing “the reality of world education” to the “inspiring 
possibility” that a “peaceful and happy world revolution would 
come about if all children were trained to be good adult citizens,” 
the Archbishop continued: 

“In most countries of the world, education is bad. The youth 
of the world generally is handicapped because it has no moral 
training. The most precious years of life are spent in utter in- 
difference to morality or in cultivating a hostility to moral prin- 
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ciples and moral controls. Bad education generally means a bad 
world.” 

The Archbishop warned that youthful delinquency and crime 
“ean only be checked permanently by moral training in our 
homes and schools.” 

“Our homes and our parents generally are throwing their re- 
sponsibility on the schools,” he continued. “And our schools 
generally give no moral training. There can be no moral train- 
ing without religion. Christian religious leaders have for the 
most part abdicated their office of teachers of private and public 
morality.” 


New Appraisal Needed 


In explaining the need for a new appraisal of American edu- 
cation, the Archbishop said: 

“Secularistic educators who totally disregard the spiritual and 
supernatural life of the American people are exercising a tre- 
mendous influence on our government, in the states and in the 
nation. They are encouraged and sustained by school lobbies 
which are more interested in conducting schools for the advan- 
tage of teachers than for that of children, or for the general wel- 
fare of the people.” 

The Archbishop recalled that the question of Consultants for 
the N.C.W.C. Education Department has been in the minds of 
all of its Episcopal Chairmen from the very beginning. During 
the war it was found impossible to continue the plan of holding 
annual conferences dealing with problems of education, but “in 
the last three years much thought has been given to the question 
of Consultants, who, as Catholic educators from all parts of the 
country, will be thoroughly familiar with the problems of their 
localities.” 
Recommended by Bishops 


The Consultants whose appointments have been announced 
were recommended by their Bishops. Educators of Religious 
Communities are also included. “We wish to have among the 
Consultants priests, Brother teachers of Religious Communities, 
distinguished lay educators, and Sisters of Religious Communi- 
ties,” the Archbishop said. 

The Archbishop named the following consultants: The Rt. 
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Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Rector, Catholic University 
of America; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, Vice Rector; 
the Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Mobile, Ala.; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Healy, Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Little Rock, Ark.; the Rev. Dr. Patrick 
J. Dignan, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Archdiocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco; the Rev. Hubert M. Newell, 
Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, Denver; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. T. James McNamara, V.F., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Savannah-Atlanta; the Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunning- 
ham, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; the Rev. 
John J. Clifford, 8.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Chicago; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. J. Ivis, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Sioux City; the Very Rev. Msgr. Leon A. McNeill, 
Diocesan Director of Education, Wichita; the Rev. Charles A. 
Smith, Assistant Director of Education, Wichita; the Rev. Leo 
J. Streck, Diocesan Superintendent of Education, Covington. 
Also the Rev. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, New Orleans; the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
OS8.A., Prior and Rector, Augustinian College, Washington, 
D. C.; the Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Archdiocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Baltimore and Washington; the Rev. Brother 
Emilian, F.S.C., Provincial, Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Ammendale, Md.; the Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston; the Rev. William J. Daly, 
Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, and the Very Rev. 
Vincent J. Flynn, President, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn.; the Rev. John J. Murphy, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Emmet J. Riley, 8.T.B., 
President, Carroll College, Helena; the Rev. John J. Voight, 
Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, New York; the Rev. 
Edward B. Rooney, 8.J., Secretary of Jesuit Education, New 
York City; the Rev. Allen P. Farrell, S8.J., Associate Editor of 
America; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. 8S. McClancy, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn; the Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., President, Saint Bonaventure’s College, 
Olean. 
Also the Rt. Rev. Msgr. David C. Gildea, 8.T.B., Diocesan 
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Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse; the Very Rev. Celestin J. 
Steiner, S.J., President, Xavier University, Cincinnati; the 
Very Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, S.T.D., 
Diocesan Director of Catholic Education, Cleveland; the Very 
Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin, 8.T.D., Dean, Diocesan Sisters 
College, Cleveland; the Rev. Dr. Clarence Elwell, Director of 
High Schools and Academies, Cleveland; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Murphy, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Columbus; 
the Rev. Arthur J. Sullivan, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Portland, Ore.; the Rev. Harold E. Keller, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Harrisburg; the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh; the Rev. Dr. 
James A. Reeves, 8.T.D., President, Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa.; the Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. John J. Kenny, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, H. S. Dept., Providence; the Rev. 
Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence College; the Very Rev. 
Msgr. John L. Morkovsky, 8.T.D., Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, San Antonio; the Rev. Percy A. Roy, 8.J., Miami, 
and the Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., University of 
Notre Dame. 


“DEMANDS OF A JUST PEACE FROM AN PTHICAL STANDPOINT” 


The Rev. Dr. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., associate professor 
of moral theology of The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed the topic “Demands of a Just Peace from 
an Ethical Standpoint” at the fourth annual session of The 
Catholic University Forum in New York City, November 10th. 
He emphasized that a firm and lasting peace is impossible un- 
less certain ethical pririciples are observed both by the generality 
of individuals and by nations in their dealings with one another. 
A peace based on expediency or dependent on force of arms 
cannot endure for any considerable length of time, he said. Dr. 
Connell developed several implications, pertinent to actual sit- 
uations, of the basic principle that every human being possesses 
inherent rights, such as those of life, a decent existence, mar- 
riage and substantial equality with other human beings. These 
rights, he said, are not concessions of civil government but are 
inseparably attached to human nature itself. 
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In accordance with this principle Dr. Connell condemned as 
a violation of personal rights and a menace to domestic peace 
such movements in the United States as anti-Catholicism and 
anti-Semitism. Particularly disastrous, he asserted, is the re- 
fusal of some elements in our land to grant the Negro full 
equality with the white citizen. “Until the members of the 
colored race are accorded their rights,” he said, “Americans can 
be justly charged with the sin of racial discrimination that was 
so detestable a feature of Nazism.” 

Dr. Connell discussed the proposed introduction of obligatory 
military training in the light of the principle of personal liberty. 
While admitting that such a procedure is justifiable if it is really 
necessary, he expressed grave doubt as to the necessity of this 
measure. “In any event,” he asserted,” it would be a serious 
restriction of traditional American liberty, and might eventually 
change the United States into a militaristic nation.” 

The speaker asserted that the principle of personal rights 
must also be applied to the conquered nations. In this connec- 
tion, Dr. Connell discussed the problem of the crowded condition 
of the Japanese people. “A recent article in the New York 
Times stated,” he said, “that Japan’s number one problem in 
the immediate future will be to provide employment and the 
necessities of life for her population in an empire cut down to 
four home islands. The victorious nations would violate the 
moral law if they attempted to solve this problem by enforced 
starvation or contraception. The people of Japan have a right 
to the necessary food for a decent existence and a right to propa- 
gate naturally. If the home islands do not provide them suf- 
ficient room and means of a decent livelihood, they have a right 
to obtain land elsewhere—not indeed by conquest, but by pur- 
chase or by emigration or colonization. And those nations that 
have land to spare must be willing to make it available to these 
fellow human beings, previded their entrance will not menace 
peace and order. It is simply another form of our duty to take 
into our house and feed a man who is starving and freezing out- 
side our door, no matter what may be his race or nationality.” 

Dr. Connell contended that the use of modern weapons of war- 
fare makes it very difficult for a nation to take up arms without 
violating the right of the enemy non-combatants to immynity 
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from direct attack. ‘The use.of the atomic bomb in the recent 
war,” he declared, “was simply murder.” 

Dr. Connell concluded with an appeal to the audience to de- 
fend and to proclaim the principle of man’s personal rights, be- 
cause it is vitally necessary for the stabilizing of peace. He em- 
phasized that this is not a specifically Catholic principle; it is a 
principle of natural law, recognizable by human reason and ap- 
plicable to all men, whatever their creed or nationality. 


“OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATION FOR ALL” 


The American Federation of Labor has pledged its support of 
the Mead-Aiken “Federal Aid to Education” bill in a pamphlet 
entitled “Opportunity for Education for All.” Pointing out that 
the A. F. of L. “has continuously sought to assure to every 
American boy and girl of every race and creed the best services 
the nation can give him to develop him into a good, sound Amer- 
ican citizen,” the pamphlet declares that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist states which cannot raise enough money to 
give every boy and girl a suitable education. 

The A. F. of L. stresses the need of .the child—as a person 
and as a citizen—for adequate educational opportunity, no mat- 
ter in what part of the United States he happens to live. It 
recommends the enactment of the Mead-Aiken Bill because it 
will: (1) “help the states maintain good public schools”; (2) 
“afford every child those services through which his health, wel- 
fare, and social well-being, as well as his mental capacities, are 
best developed”; (3) “aid needy students to remain in school.” 


“No Union of Church and State” 


In answer to the charge that the Mead-Aiken Bill “breaks 
down an established American tradition by giving aid to church 
schools,” the statement says: 

“The practice of having our Federal Government give aid to 
schools, hospitals and other non-profit institutions which are 
under the control of churches of every denomination is as old as 
the country itself. . 

“The most recent nealei is the G. I. Bill whish makes fed- 
eral funds available for tuition and for upkeep in sectarian as 
well as non-sectarian schools.” . 

Furthermore, the A. F. of L. flatly denies that the Mead-Aiken 
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In accordance with this principle Dr. Connell condemned as 
a violation of personal rights and a menace to domestic peace 
such movements in the United States as anti-Catholicism and 
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colored race are accorded their rights,” he said, “Americans can 
be justly charged with the sin of racial discrimination that was 
so detestable a feature of Nazism.” 

Dr. Connell discussed the proposed introduction of obligatory 
military training in the light of the principle of personal liberty. 
While admitting that such a procedure is justifiable if it is really 
necessary, he expressed grave doubt as to the necessity of this 
measure. “In any event,” he asserted,” it would be a serious 
restriction of traditional American liberty, and might eventually 
change the United States into a militaristic nation.” 
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must also be applied to the conquered nations. In this connec- 
tion, Dr. Connell discussed the problem of the crowded condition 
of the Japanese people. “A recent article in the New York 
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gate naturally. If the home islands do not provide them suf- 
ficient room and means of a decent livelihood, they have a right 
to obtain land elsewhere—not indeed by conquest, but by pur- 
chase or by emigration or colonization. And those nations that 
have land to spare must be willing to make it available to these 
fellow human beings, provided their entrance will not menace 
peace and order. It is simply another form of our duty to take 
into our house and feed a man who is starving and freezing out- 
side our door, no matter what may be his race or nationality.” 

Dr. Connell contended that the use of modern weapons of war- 
fare makes it very difficult for a nation to take up arms without 
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from direct attack. “The use.of the atomic bomb in the recent 
war,” he declared, “was simply murder.” 

Dr. Connell concluded with an appeal to the audience to de- 
fend and to proclaim the principle of man’s personal rights, be- 
cause it is vitally necessary for the stabilizing of peace. He em- 
phasized that this is not a specifically Catholic principle; it is a 
principle of natural law, recognizable by human reason and ap- 
plicable to all men, whatever their creed or nationality. 


“OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATION FOR ALL” 


The American Federation of Labor has pledged its support of 
the Mead-Aiken “Federal Aid to Education” bill in a pamphlet 
entitled “Opportunity for Education for All.” Pointing out that 
the A. F. of L. “has continuously sought to assure to every 
American boy and girl of every race and creed the best services 
the nation can give him to develop him into a good, sound Amer- 
ican citizen,” the pamphlet declares that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist states which cannot raise enough money to 
give every boy and girl a suitable education. 

The A. F. of L. stresses the need of.the child—as a person 
and as a citizen—for adequate educational opportunity, no mat- 
ter in what part of the United States he happens to live. It 
recommends the enactment of the Mead-Aiken Bill because it 
will: (1) “help the states maintain good public schools”; (2) 
“afford every child those services through which his health, wel- 
fare, and social well-being, as well as his mental capacities, are 
best developed”; (3) “aid needy students to remain in school.” 


“No Union of Church and State” 


In answer to the charge that the Mead-Aiken Bill “breaks 
down an established American tradition by giving aid to church 
schools,” the statement says: 

“The practice of having our Federal Government give aid to 
schools, hospitals and other non-profit institutions which are 
under the control of churches of every denomination is as old as 
the country itself... . 

“The most recent example is the G. I. Bill which makes fed- 
eral funds available for tuition and for upkeep in sectarian as 
well as non-sectarian schools.” | 
Furthermore, the A. F. of L. flatly denies that the Mead-Aiken 
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bill violates State constitutional prohibitions against the use of 
public funds for church schools, and insists that there is no need 
to apologize for circumventing a state law that discriminates 
against children because of their religious affiliation. 

“We believe a Catholic child or a Lutheran child living in 
rural areas should not have to trudge in the mud to get to 
school, but should be allowed to ride on the school bus,” the 
statement says. “Transportation to school is his right—no mat- 
ter to what school his parents may decide to send him, regard- 
less of what the state law may say; we believe that if a Catholic 
child can get greater enlightenment by looking through a micro- 
scope bought by public funds—that he ought to have that micro- 


scope. 
Testimony of A. F. of L. Representatives 


A condensation of testimony given before the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee by three A. F. of L. representatives is included 
in the pamphlet. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the A. F. of 
L., stated that sectarian schools should not be subjected to 
economic pressures which impede their development. “The Fed- 
eral Government should preserve the means through which mi- 
nority viewpoints are expressed, not only to protect the rights of 
the minority but to promote the unity of functional democracy,” 
Mr. Woll said. 

George Googe, southern representative of the A. F. of L., and 
a member of the Baptist Church, declared that A. F. of L. mem- 
bership in the South has no fear about giving assistance to chil- 
dren in non-profit sectarian schools. Branding “union of Church 
and State” and “destruction of the free public school system” as 
“shibboleths” and “empty phrases,” Mr. Googe observed that the 
enactment of the G. I. Bill gives “to every human being who 
wore the American uniform the right to choose where and how 
he would exercise his rights in the light of his own convictions 
and his own conscience.” 

Will Alexander, regional representative of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, asked for federal aid as a means to help 
keep poor children in school and recommended special safe- 
guards in the law to protect the rights of Negro children. He 
advocated federal aid for children in parochial schools. “I come 
from one minority group,” he said, “and I hate to see one form 
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of prejudice aroused on the claim that the funds may aid an- 
other minority group. Either all children as children merit our 
care and sympathetic interest or our basic principles mean little 
to us. We plead for all children! That is why we urge the 
early enactment of this bill.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Dr. Lisa Meitner, of Stockholm, Sweden, who has been work- 
ing in the field of atomic energy and whose name was associated 
with research leading to the development of the atomic bomb, 
has been appointed professor of physics at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America for the second semester of the academic year, 
it has been announced by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCor- 
mick, Rector. “Professor Meitner, born in Vienna, was for many 
years a member of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, until 
political events forced her to Sweden,” Monsignor McCormick 
said. “A leading authority on nuclear physics, she will lecture 
on that subject at the university.” ... The Rev. Francis J. 
Heyden, 8.J., formerly professor of mathematics and navigation 
at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, has joined the staff of the 
Georgetown University Astronomical Observatory, as assistant 
to the Rev. Paul McNally, 8.J., director, it has been announced. 
Father Heyden received his doctorate in astronomy from Har- 
vard University in 1944. He taught navigation and astronomy 
at Harvard from 1942 to 1944. He was chief astronomer of the 
Manila observatory from 1931-34, and expects to return to the 
Philippine Islands when conditions there permit the rebuilding 
of the Jesuit observatory. . . . A campaign to raise $500,000 for 
a building program at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., 
has been inaugurated. The program envisages a modern science 
building, infirmary, Sisters’ home, library, gymnasium, recrea- 
tion building and campus improvements. The following cam- 
paign officers have been named: the most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore and of Washington, president ex-officio; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. Sheridan, president; the Rev. William 
F. Culhane, treasurer; Thomas B. Schmidt, general chairman, 
and John Saul, chairman of the National Advisory Committee. 
. . . As its part in the world-wide observance of the centenary 
of John Henry Cardinal Newman’s conversion, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Ind., will present “The Dream of Gerontius.” 
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Published 20 years after his conversion, Newman’s famous poem, 
which interprets his conception of a just man’s soul leaving the 
body at the time of death, has been lauded as the happiest effort 
since Dante to represent the unseen world. . . . Brother Alber- 
tinus, Superior General of the Congregation of the Brothers of 
the Sacred Heart, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his entrance 
into the congregation at a Jubilee Mass at St. Joseph’s House of 
Studies, Metuchen, N. J. The Mass was offered by the Rev. 
Anthony D. Frenay, O.P., and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur 
D. Hassett, pastor of St. John’s Church, Collingswood, preached 
the sermon, praising the work of the jubilarian. Following 
the Mass, Brother Albertinus renewed his vows. . . .Catholic 
Youth, a magazine for teen-agers published by Catechetical 
Guild, St. Paul, Minn., made its first appearance in paro- 
chial schools, October 15th, it was announced by the Rev. 
Louis A. Gales, editor of the new publication and founder and 
managing editor of Catholic Digest and Timeless Topix. “Cath- 
olic Youth will be dedicated to the interests, ambitions, and 
problems of youth,” Father Gales said. “It will be edited to 
aid youth to think with the Church, to stimulate creative ac- 
tivities, to link school activities to the problems of Christian 
living, and to encourage youth to put militant Catholicity 
into action.” . . . New Jersey’s tribunal of last resort, the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, has upheld the constitutionality 
of the 1941 school bus law requiring boards of education to 
provide the same transportation facilities to parochial and 
other non-public school pupils as are afforded to students 
of public schools. The statute was upheld by a vote of 
6 to 3. The constitutionality of the law was attacked by A. R. 
Everson, executive vice president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, who sued as an individual resident of Ewing Town- 
ship. He charged that the law violated five provisions of the 
State Constitution, including one which bans the use of public 
funds for private purposes. Chancellor Luther A. Campbell, who 
wrote the majority opinion, asserted that it was the intent of 
the law that pupils may be transported to parochial schools only 
as an incident to the transportation of pupils to public schools. 
According to this construction, the Chancellor contended, paro- 
chial school pupils merely were sharing privileges already pro- 
vided for pupils of public schools. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Catholic Social Education, by Reverend Thomas J. Quigley. 
New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1945. Pp. viili+71. Foreword 
by Rev. Charles J Mahoney. 

In this short but well-written treatise Father Quigley presents 
the basic concepts which underlie an educational program de- 
signed to produce good American Christian citizens. This state- 
ment of guiding principles, so urgently needed in the teaching 
of social studies in our secondary schools, is founded on basic 
Christian thought. It is expressed in clear and forceful terms 
and will give teachers essential background for presenting in- 
telligently the factual material of the course of study. Since 
it is the duty of the Catholic schools to preach the social pro- 
gram of the Church and acquaint the pupils with fundamental 
information, this book will help the teacher immeasurably in 
carrying out this important task. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first, “The Prob- 
lems of Social Change,” points out that living in a changing 
world requires making appropriate adjustments. The second, 
“Education for Social Living,” shows how the curriculum func- 
tions. The third, “Principles of the Christian Social Order,” 
indicates the relationship which exists between man and society 
and stresses the need for authority and discipline. The fourth, 
“The Three Necessary Societies,” discusses the functions, rights, 
and duties of the family, the State, and the Church. The fifth, 
“Organization of the Social Studies,” describes the content, func- 
tion, and the integration of subject matter in the field of social 
studies. The sixth, “The Christian Social Virtues,” lays the 
foundation for the development of the good Christian and Amer- 
ican citizen. 

The lack of adequately prepared textbooks now available for 
classroom use makes it necessary for teachers to supplement 
the material of the ordinary book. The author shows how such 
temporary deficiencies can be met. He points out that until 
suitable textbooks are prepared the teaching of social studies 
will be a difficult task indeed. 

In the Foreword to this book Father Mahoney very aptly 
states: “It will be welcomed by Catholic school administrators 
and teachers as a guide in any reorganization of the curriculum 
and course of study. It is to be hoped that it will accomplish 
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a two-fold purpose: a presentation of the function and position 
which the Catholic school has in relation to Catholic social 
teachings as well as a service aiding and inspiring the organiza- 
tion and adaptation of these teachings.” 


Frank J. DropKa. 


The Ladder of History, by Upton Close and Merle Burke. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. xiii+825. (Illustra- 
tions, maps, and index.) Price, $2.80. 
The Ladder of History is a synthesis of World History. The 

organization of the book is a unique combination of the tradi- 

tional chronological survey of historical events with the unit or 
topical method. The work naturally divides itself into two 
parts. Approximately the first half of the book covers the entire 
story of man from the ancient civilizations of Asia and the Near 

East, through the Greek, Roman, and Medieval periods, and on 

into the story of the emergence of modern nations and their 

problems. The treatment is chronological, and the events de- 
veloped are mainly political and military. 

With the setting thus placed before the student the authors 
develop the second section on the topical plan. Conveniently 
broken units treating such subjects as religion, government, 
language, the fine arts, science, production, commerce, trans- 
portation, and man’s efforts to maintain peace, follow each 
other to give a well-planned over-all picture of man’s develop- 
ment. The effect of the authors’ treatment of Christianity and 
religion on Catholic high school students is open to question. 

The authors presuppose that the student will have a “reason- 
able mastery” of Part One if he is to derive full benefit from 
Part Two. This method of organizing the text has certain dis- 
advantages: Will good teachers be content to leave the discus- 
sion of such problems as the rise of government, science, etc., 
until such time as the bird’s-eye view of all history has been 
taken? It seems sounder, psychologically, to treat these topics 
at such times as important events which shaped their develop- 
ment are being studied. In other words, each of these topics 
should be kept within the developing framework of history. It 
is granted that this preference may be purely personal. 

Technically The Ladder of History is excellent. The study 
helps following each section are varied and particularly well 
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chosen. The frequent summaries, prefatory remarks, review 
questions, lists of unfamiliar words, map exercises, special pro- 
jects, and selected readings are all built around the familiar 
adage that “repetition is the mother of learning.” The visual 
aids have not been neglected: pictures, maps, and clever time 
charts are to be particularly commended. All these aids should 
prove helpful if used in a discriminating fashion. The vocab- 
ulary in the text is not too difficult. Like most social studies 
texts, the very length of this work is likely to prove discourag- 
ing to high school students. 
JosePH Scumitz, 8.M. 


The Catholic Schools of England and Wales, by H. O. Evennett. 

England: Cambridge University Press. Pp. 141. 

This excellent little volume, one of a “Current Problems” 
series published at Cambridge under the direction of Sir Ernest 
Barker, is a factual and interpretative study of the Catholic 
schools in England and Wales. Mr. Evennett’s book sets out to 
answer four questions: Why are there Catholic schools? Which 
are they? What are they like? What is their significance in 
England today? The answers to these questions are not, as 
might appear, of interest only to Catholics, for as Mr. Evennett 
explains, “On the continued survival of the English Catholic 
schools today depends the future quality, perhaps the very fu- 
ture itself, of English Catholicism. No less certainly there de- 
pend upon Catholic schools the quality and extent of the contri- 
bution which Catholicism at this moment of history can make 
to the life and problems of England.” 

In a brilliant first chapter essay the author gives an analysis 
of the educational responsibilities and functions of the Church, 
State and family, and explains how these divided educational 
duties “balance and dovetail” according to the “very nature of 
human beings and their different functional groupings.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Evennett, “The task of modern Christian states- 
manship in education is to create a true Service of Youth by 
making possible a harmonious and fruitful partnership between 
the different agents rightfully concerned in the upbringing of 
the younger generation.” 

The remaining three chapters refer frequently to the implica- 
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tions which England’s new National Education Law will have for 
Catholic schools. Although the new law does not discontinue the 
government’s practice of maintaining schools owned by the 
Catholic Church, the reorganization of the English school system 
demanded by the law will make it virtually impossible for many 
parishes and dioceses to provide school buildings which will 
win governmental approval for financial support. The author 
deplores the intrusion of governmental control over church 
schools and considers the gradual disappearance of denomina- 
tional schools other than Catholic to be a serious threat to the 
nation’s religious welfare. While it is true, Mr. Evennett ob- 
serves, that the Agreed Religion Syllabus which is to replace 
denominational religious instruction in many tax-supported 
schools is welcome if the only alternative is a Godless school, 
such non-denominational instruction may, however, win a na- 
tionally sanctioned orthodoxy which would be most unsatisfac- 
tory to the denominational minorities. There is danger that non- 
denominationalism will inevitably play into the hands of the 
Total State; “the most powerful safeguard against it is the main- 
tenance of variety, diversity and independence of schooling.” 

Admitting that Catholic schools have at times compromised 
their avowed purpose to teach an integrated Christian curriculum 
rather than sacrifice the financial assistance from the govern- 
ment, the author nevertheless proposes that the Catholic schools, 
no matter what be the difficulties, must continue to function 
“through national forms and traditions.” If England’s Catholic 
schools adopt the independent isolationism characteristic of our 
American Catholic school system, the loss to England’s Catholi- 
cism and to England herself will be incalculable. 

This study deserves the careful consideration of school ad- 
ministrators and students of comparative education. We may 
hope that this volume will inspire an American of Mr. Even- 
nett’s literary caliber to explain to an eager American audience 
the why and wherefore of the Catholic schools in the United 


States. 
E. McManvs. 
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General Clerical Procedure, by John G. Kirk, George E. Mum- 
ford, and Mark H. Quay. New York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 313. 
Price $1.88. 

The present book represents a new approach to the subject of 
business training. It takes the pupil by the hand, leads him 
through the various departments of a business concern, and pro- 
vides job training in a conversational style. 

The story tells us that after one year’s service with the com- 
pany, John Culver is promoted to the Merchandising Division. 
His promotion is followed by the introduction of a flow-chart 
detailing the organization and the flow of authority from the 
president down to the messengers. The value of a memorandum 
book and note taking are emphasized and the pupil is taught to 
plan his work and to work his plan. 

Step by step the pupil progresses through the various depart- 
ments, including purchasing, receiving, stock and stores, sales, 
shipping, billing, cash, posting, time and payroll, accounts pay- 
able, credit and collection, reception and information, mail, per- 
sonnel, filing, cost, and statistical. Each unit is profusely illus- 
trated with business forms, machines, and equipment; their 
utilitarian features are explained, while adequate practice is 
supplied to make the student thoroughly familiar with their use. 

Kirk, Mumford, and Quay offer us a timely book that will 
help in training our boys and girls to meet effectively the post- 
war employment competition in the field of business 


Kart M. Mavkerr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher in America, by Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co., 1945. Pp. vi+ 322. $3.00. 

This thought-provoking commentary on the profession and art 
of teaching, filled with wit, insight, and inspiration, will shock 
some educators and jolt not a few teachers from the rut of rou- 
tine. While bitter in his indictment of inefficiency and mediocrity 
in the teaching profession, Professor Barzun is warm in his praise 
and encouragement of the sincere, inspirational teacher, espe- 
cially of the young teacher, who he feels is the best, the most in- 
fluential. The reader will be intrigued to the last page once he 
reads the first chapter. Skillful writing, apt classical allusions, 
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and an abundance of illustrative material of an autobiographical 
nature add warmth and color to this very human and sympa- 
thetic, yet at times humorous treatment of the over-worked 
American teacher. 

Members of the profession will feel grateful to the author for 
effectively pointing out that teaching is hard work, “a twenty- 
four-hour job, twelve months in the year”; that “an hour of 
teaching is the equivalent of a whole morning of office work”; 
that “by twelve o’clock the teacher who has done his morning 
stint is limp as a rag.” The professor champions the cause of 
the American teacher, explains his problem, pleads for financial 
returns in keeping with the teacher’s influential position, criti- 
cizes administrators for unreasonable demands on his time, but 
simultaneously rebukes the intellectually lazy teacher. 

Most of the author’s teaching experience has been on the col- 
lege level; consequently much of his criticism is of such teaching. 
In this field he is very convincingly at home, particularly when 
he condemns the lecture method of teaching, the fallacy of try- 
ing to give women the same kind of an education as men, the 
abuse of employing candidates for the Ph.D. degree as instruc- 
tors while they are trying to write their thesis, the frouzy or- 
ganization of subject matter that permits a quite unnecessary 
subject, Tautology. Many practical suggestions are offered, e.g., 
the substitution of the colloquium or discussion method in place 
of the lecture methad, and the critical reading of great books— 
but not the Hundred Best Books, which the author feels do not 
constitute an adequate college curriculum. 

While pointing out some of the many stimulating and chal- 
lenging phases of Teacher in America, for a book should be ap- 
praised in the light of its major qualities, this reviewer would 
not agree with all of the opinions expressed by the author, e.g., 
his complete lack of sympathy for objective tests. But minor 
differences of opinion should not prevent any teacher from read- 
ing this very cleverly written book. 

Urnpan H. 8.M. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Scotland’s solution of the re- 
ligion-in-education problem 260 
Secondary schools 
See High schools and Teacher 
education 
Seton, Mother Elizabeth 
President Roosevelt recalled 
relationship to Mother Se- 
ton and Archbishop Bayley 308 
Shea, John Gilmary 


Tue EpucationaL Review 


See American Catholic His- 
torical Association 
Sisters Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary 
See Anniversaries 
Sisters of Charity 
See Anniversaries 
Sloan Foundation, Alfred P. 
1944 report of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc. ... 493 
Social service 
More recent trends in educa- 
tion for the social services . 272 
Student activities 
A cross and flag club ........ 37 
Study habits 
An is of the 


analysis stud 
habits of Catholic high 
school students 
rvision 
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Army equipment 
Surplus war property 385 
Survey of the Field 45, 116, 177, 
238, 309, 368, 441, 503, 565, 621 
Teacher education 
Secondary teacher education 
in Catholic colleges and 
universities 
See also Newman, John Henry 
Cardinal 


nee 


Teaching 
Jesus, the Divine Teacher.... 94 
See also Reverence and 
Thought 
Thought 


in 
Veterans education 


Veth, Rt. Rev. Martin, OSB. 
See Catholic educators, 
Deaths o 
Visual education 
See Audio-Visual education 
Vocations 
A successful experiment .... 31 
Do we want vocations? .... 83 
Walsh, Rev. Michael J., S.J. 
See Catholic educators, 
Deaths of 
War. See Catholic schools and 
Religion 
Washington Municipal Theater 234 
Dr. Herbert Francis, 
Young Catholic Messenger, Holy 
ather’s blessing given to.. 560 
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See also Explosives 
Proposed changes in the “G.I. 
37 
203 
School officials, New ......... 440 
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HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from. Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.40 _ FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.80 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 


A modern basal reading program 
in harmony with the Catholic ideal 


New American Readers for Catholic Schools 
BY THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


Joyous, wholesome stories, varied in subject matter, based upon 
children’s everyday interests and experiences, and designed to 
further Christian living. 

Flexible organization. Carefully graded vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure. Study helps and complete glossary. Delight- 
ful illustrations. 
Complete with cards, reading readiness book, teacher’s manuals, 
activities books, 3 pre-primers, primer and 6 readers. | 

FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, send to your nearest Heath office for 


Books for Boys and Girls, a descriptive booklet of our extensive supple- 
mentary list. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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ON CURRENT EVENTS... 
THE MESSENGERS ROUND OUT 
THE MODERN SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The period of history in which we are living places a strain on the n who 
ta keep of current events. To completed the social, 
moral, political, and scientific aspects of today’s world requires a background 
knowl too extensive for one individual to master. Even to be thoroughly 
informed on day-to-day events would require the regular reading of several 
newspapers and many specialized periodicals. 

It is the purpose of the MesseNncERs’ research and editorial staff to select what is 
worth while from the news and to present it clearly and interestingly to children 
of the elementary grades. Teachers quickly learn to rely on the Messencers for 
the study of current events and for the Catholic interpretation of the news. 

But this is only one phase of the Messencers’ usefulness in the classroom. They 
are enteesities of help in nearly all sub- 

jects taught in grades 2 to 9. More than 300 

pages of material during the school year 

give the teacher exactly what is needed in 

teaching history, science, religion, reading, GEO. A. 


civics, citizenship. Current maps and charts - 
keep geography classes up to date. A unique PFL A U M 
manner of presentation makes religion a 

vital force to the pupil. PUBLISHER 
The Messencers are also published in spe- ——1NC. 


cial Confraternity Editions for the religious 


instruction of children who do not at 
a Catholic school. 124 E. 3rd $T., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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' Fitting a child’s mind into 


But they don’t fit her! 


reference works beyond her age 
limit is equally as unwise 
as fitting her body into 
outsize clothes. She is left 
confused by writing that is 
scaled to a mature mind. 
Not so with Britannica 
Junior, the encyclopaedia 
prepared especially for 
children. It makes no 
attempt to cover both 
adult and children’s 
reference fields. Its 12 
volumes are all intended 
for the use of children 
in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 
educators and librarians— 
each an authority in his own 
field—Britannica Junior 
contains more than 4000 
pages of fascinating, 
informative material. 
Yet it is written in the direct 
simple language 
of boys and girls. 

When Britannica Junior is added 
to your classroom library, your 
students will develop a taste 
for knowledge that will help solve 
many of your teaching problems. 


FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


© READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, 
giving quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information 
in the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 


@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving complete 
information for following any particular course of study. 
@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior Is profusely 
and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings are 
washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional 
information about Britannica Junior. 


* Name Address 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA civ 
School 
Atlas 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, DEPT. 103-m . CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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JREV. GERAED C. TREACY, S.J.. ( 
"Authority on she teaching of the Pepal Encyclicals, 


4 


4 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grades High 


School Classes will welcome these ‘NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.]J., of 
Sochat Encyclicals, cs cs the many who hove, 


LABORS CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY. | 


REBUILDING SOCIETY'S SOCIAL ORDER 
THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE © 


f +f 
/ 
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\ 
5 cents each, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid, : 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
‘ \ 


This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the 
ceremonies 
nected with: it 
and their, signifi- 
cance, as well as 

a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. ~ 
Designed ‘as a text ‘for the: 
seventh and jeighth grades filling’ . 
.the gap between catechism study 


For the teacher and- student of ——- 
composition. An excellent anthology 
of ‘good English. xiv + 184 pages, 
; cloth binding. Price. $1.25. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. ° WASHINGTON 17, D. c. 


ternal Sac ice | Manual of Devotion | 

| 

| Boxed, beautifully printed on bible 
| | paper, full leather ‘binding, vest. | 

| and Church history, pocket, size, ix + 193 pages. 

| cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations | i, 

| Selected and Edited by _ 
Father Ryan has written this simple | 
oy It will be welcomed too by the clergy, ’ - 

the teaching and the laity. 

| v + 121 pages. _. Price $1.25 | : * 


